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\vere not, however, by any means confident that what the
Whigs promised the \Vhigs would or could perform. They
were certain that the Parliament elected in 1830, in which
there was no real Reform majority, would never pass the Bill;
and they very much doubted whether the Whigs would face
the necessities of a struggle which would involve new elections,
the coercion of the House of Lords, and in all probability a
contest with the Crown before the issue was settled. Accord-
ingly they were determined to maintain the Radical united
front of middle classes and workers, and to use it to keep up to
the end the struggle for " the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing
but the Bill." Without abandoning their insistence on the
Ballot as a necessary condition of free elections, they were
prepared to postpone even the Ballot and to concentrate all
their forces on securing that the Bill as it stood should become
law.
The working-class groups which were associated with Place
and the Political Unions shared in the main the attitude of the
Benthamite Radicals, though they were naturally more dis-
posed to keep up a vocal clamour for Manhood Suffrage, and
to point out that the Whig Bill meant the sovereignty of the
employing class. For though they would be left voteless, and
would even lose the influence they already had in the few
"open" constituencies such as Westminster, they were prepared
to believe that Radical Reform must come by instalments, and
that they would be able to repeat the success just gained by
popular pressure in a renewed agitation for a more Radical Bill
before many years had passed. They were not content; but
they were ready to storm the first lines of the aristocratic
defences before attempting to take the citadel.
The groups of workers who stood to the left of Place were
in a more difficult dilemma. Cobbett and Hunt and count-
less other leaders up and down the country had been un-
sparing in their denunciations of W:higs and Benthamites
alike, telling the workers that the Whigs and the cotton-lords
would unite to betray them, and that they had nothing to hope
for save from their own efforts. They no more than Place
had believed that the Whig Bill would go nearly so far as it did.
They had expected to find themselves free to denounce a pro-